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7th YEAR SALUTATIONS 


More or Less CoMPLIMENTARY, FROM [FRIENDS AND NEAR- 
FRIENDS. 


Daniel Whetston (Cut Bank, Mont.)—I am now anchored 
far from pink-tea civiliz: 
pated Fra Elbertus by wearing long hair. There are a few 
Irish here, too, and the Injuns give them the right of way. 
Pale folks from your effete east get off here every day, snap- 
shot our bucks and squaws, size up the rest of us barbarians 
and wonder if we ever heard of Browning, Walter Pater or 
Mique Monahan, shake their heads and board their palatial 
passenger cars. 

C. G. Barrows (Conn.)—As long as the good things in 
Papyrus are greatly in excess of the kind that jar you, we'll 
go merrily on. You certainly are adding to the gayety of na- 
tions. 


Prof. Jarrett Bumdell—I can easily think how he might bet- 
ter have spent those seven years! 

Harold F. Barber (Boston)—I get personally over a score of 
magazines and have access in business to many others, but for 
pure enjoyment there are four— 

THe Papyrus, 

The Mirror (St. Louis), 

The Argonaut (San Francisco), 
The Bibelot. 

F. Edwin Elwell, sculptor—If you pull off a few more 
numbers like your June, 1909, you will be the greatest maga- 
zine editor in America... | mean greatest to discover intellect- 
ual quality. 

George Winchester (Michigan)—No mission, Michael! after 
we have followed you all these years? Ah, my friend, yours 
is the mission and the service of Beauty and Truth. 


Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman (New York)—I need not re- 
peat to you that I look forward to the Papyrus every month 


and that my admiration for your fine literary skill grows 


apace. Long may the Papyrus thrive! 


Barry O’Meara (New York)—Literature is a grand old 
profession, my dear M. M.! If you are a Success and write 
words that the World will not willingly let die, then you your- 
self die—and in the Poor-House! But if you are a failure 


-and write Rot, then you are a howling swell and get rich quick. 


I have no fears for the financial future of Ham. W. Mabie! 
But you, dear boy! you are such a suceess that I tremble for 
your future! 


7th YEAR SALUTATIONS 


_Jas. F. Mallinckrodt (St. Louis)—I believe you are the last 
literary survival—maybe the first of the genus that has ap- 
peared in this country... 

.. Dr. Maverick Brander—That such a deplorably vulgar and 
iconoclastic sheet should have reached its seventh year is of 
the nature of a calamity. 


Gen. John E. Roller (Virginia)—I thank thee for the little . 


article in the May number on “Easter.” Thou art not far from 
the. Kingdom, - 

John L. Hervey (Chicago)—Of course you irritate me (a 
man of your name!)—but the balance is for joy. 

' Col. George Harvey—Your little monthly is at least interest- 
‘ing for its curious outbreak of lower class consciousness. 

B. F. Grey (Galilee, Pa.)—As I am just turned forty-nine 
I expect to be reading Papyrus fifty years hence—and then a 
few more. ; | 

W. P. Lawson (San Francisco)—I cannot tell you how 
much PApyrus means to me and a small circle of friends who 
wait expectantly for it each month—we- begin to. feel its very 
heart-throbs. 

New York Times Saturday Review—The most hopeless 
thing about the Editor is his utter inability to write with an 
eye on London. 

Lucy H. Carlisle (London, England)—The coming over seas 
of the little brown magazine each month is awaited eagerly. 
I have found Papyrus a joy and a help and what you Ameri- 
cans call a (mental) “cocktail.” 3 

T. A. Daly (Philadelphia)—You grow ever mellower, and 
the best is to come. 

Edmund Yardley (Pittsburg)—Your last number (June) 
telling of the Carlyles, etc., was delightful reading—the work 
of the free spirit that dares. Esto perpetua! 

Thos. Nelson Page—I do not always agree with you in 
your estimate of certain writers, but I find you so often ex- 
pressing clearly just what I should like to say, that the balance 
‘is tremendously in favor of general agreement. 

Mr. W. Bunn (Philadelphia)—His ruffhanly, assault upon 
that mirror of courtesy, the Clover Club, and his reflections up- 
- on my generally admired literary style, sufficiently denote the 
man’s calibre. — | 

John Marshall Price (St: Louis)—I found an old number of 
Papyrus lately with your article, “The Great Redemption.” It 
is worth more to me than a year’s subscription. 
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The Mask a Quarterly 


|* February last 7ze Mask completed its first year. For the first nine 

months of that time it was published by a grour of artists. In Oc- 
tober last it passed into the hands of a new proprietor who, believing 
that the time had arrived for the enlargement of both its size and cir- 
culation, undertook to double the size of the journal and to publish an 
edition of 10,006 copies monthly. 

Circumstances, however, arose which made this scheme inadvisable 
and, the original publishers being keen to continue the journal on its 
original lines, it was reassigned to them, 

They therefore take this opportunity of announcing to the public that — 
The Mask will continue to be published by them in the same form and 
on the same lines as before the above-mentioned enlargement. 


THE MASK. IN THE FUTURE 


A Sotto the articles which will shortly appear in 7he Mask are the 
following: Wyspiansky and the Polish Theatre; the Persian Thea- 
tre; Past and Present; Shakespeare as Scenographer; Ellen Terry, 
First Fairy; the Art of Gordon Craig; the Sacre Rappresentazioni in 
Italy; Diderot and the Ueber-Marionette; the ‘“4i:uignol’’ Theatres in 
France. The Origin of the Mask. The Arena Goldoni, (Gordon Craig’s 
Theatre in Florence); its Past, Present and Future. The Theatre of 
Palladio at Vicenza; Marionettes in many Lands; Terence and the 
Theatre; Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Blue Bird’’ at Moscow; the Stage Decorations 
of Dramatists; Letters on the European Theatres; an International 
i ee an pa on **The Advantage or Disadvantage of a National 
eatre. 


THE MASK OFFICES, Arena Goldoni, FLORENCE, ITALY 
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Gustave Flaubert i, 


IMMORTALIZED! © 


When Flaubert’s ‘‘Madame Bovary’’ appeared, France was inan uproar. 
Praise alternated with blame. fhe State sued him, charging his work 
‘‘an offence against Public Morals ’’ Flaubert was tried, acquitted and 
teday is recognized the world over as France’s foremost master of fiction 


Madame Bovary, written when Flaubert was about thirty years of 
age. was undertaken with the determination to write a book with which 
he should be,—not satisfied, for what author worthy of the name is ever 
satisfied? but which should come as near perfection as possible. The 
very ideal of the literary artist 1s here evoked before our inward gaze ; 
the absolute, the irremediable scorn of contemporary success, the con- 
tempt for vanity, the complete absence of all desire for gain.—these ele- 
mentary virtues of the great author are naturally found there, as well 


as the scrupulous conscience which no difficult y discourages. and the in- 


vincible patience which no beginning over again ever wearies; and es- 
 Cpaecneg A and everywhere the flame, the sacred fever of creative intellect. 

ever was human brain possessed by more passionate frenzy for art; 
and in saying that al! Fiaubert’s great works were composed in the same 
way, with this prodigious care in detail, this implacable search for truth 
and beauty, this zeal and tenacity, it is plain why in thirty years of this 
exhausting work he composed so few volumes, and these of such virile 
composition, of such sovereign mastery of style, that all other modern 
works seem light, cowardly, and incomplete beside them 

The writings of Gustave Flaubert are so original, daring, truthful 
yet imaginative, that they cannot be weighed or judged by other stand- 
ards. Being original he has served asa model for many, but Flaubert 
remains Flaubert—individual and inimitable, the peer of the foremost 
writers of France, 

Flaubert’s Works are a delicious revelry, a feast of faultless char- 
acterization, exquisite diction, and so illuminative, harmonic, virile, 
that the reader reads and rereads with ever increasing pleasure. Tothe 
healthy student of human nature, the absolute frankness and utter scorn 
of the conventional appeals with irresistible force and conviction His 
thoughts breed thought While his writings may glow with the purple 
flame of passion, the grossness is burned out by the purifying fire of 
truth—and, led by the magic of his genius, one goes back and back and 
back into the ages, and re-lives the life which; but for him, had been 
buried in oblivion. 

THESE TEN VOLUMES, actual size 8 x 5% inches, CONTAINING 
OVER THREE THOUSAND PAGES, printed from a new French Elzevir 
type on pure antique egg shell finish paper ; the pages have liberal mar- 
gin and the wort is beautifully illustrated b wenty Photogravures, 
et selected, will te sent to you all CHARGES PREPAID upon 
receipt by us of the attached coupon properly filled out; and if the books 
iveluse you will be permitted to return them at OUR 


The Werner Company, Akron, Ohio. F2 
Please send me, charges prepaid, for examination, the complete 
works of Gustave Flaubert in ten (10) volumes, bound in Red Vellum 
De Luxe Cloth. If satisfactory, I will remit to you $2.00 at once and 
$2 oo per montn until the full amount of $16.50 has been paid. If not 


satisfactory, I will advise you within ten days. [PAPYRUS]. 
Signature... vc edseevecsccewees see re eV rie ate ictes. ere 8 Rhine oo 
Address.... PO ee A TEL EIS 2 aay Pe cece ones e eee es Ce ee eee 
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After School. 


When all my lessons have been learned, 
And the last year at school is done, 

I shall put up my books and games; 
“Good-by, my fellows, every one.” 


The dusty road will not seem long 

Nor twilight lonely—nor forlorn 
The everlasting whippoorwills 

That lead me back where I was born. 


And there beside the open door, 
In a large country dim and cool, 
Her waiting smile shall hear at last— 
“Mother, I am come home from school.” 
Buiss CARMAN. 
=e Fe 


Memories. 


There are women whose lot it is to bear many children and 
yet to know little enough of love; to suffer much pain and 
sorrow, heart-hunger and bitterness, and to die ere age may 
come to them, bringing its wan flowers of consolation. 

How shall God feed those famishing mother souls denied 
the banquet of love for which they had endured so much? 
How shall He satisfy their vast yearning for the little hands 
and faces which they can not forget? Can there be a greater 
anguish than that of the poor mother, lonely and sorrowful 
in Heaven, who cries out, “My children live and grow and 
are happy, but they have forgotten me!” .. . 
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THE PAPYRUS. 


It is of such a mother that I would trace a few slight mem- 
ories—they are only too'slight, for she died when I was un- 
der seven years and I have never seen a picture of her,save 
that which I carry in my heart. She was of a loving, joy- 
ous nature, as I judge by certain tokens in myself; a nature 
that underwent a life-long starvation, for through all her 
hard years she had little enough of love and joy. Brought 
up in the old stern faith that held child-bearing as a Divine 
chastisement for the Sin of the Woman, she meekly accepted 
her portion. Thirteen children came to her, of whom I was 
the last born. I adore her memory and there is none in all the 
world of the dead whom I would rather see. Nay, you will 
not blame me if I say that I would rather see a picture of 
my mother in her youth than of Mary the mother of Jesus. 


My very earliest recollection of her is mingled with that of 
a long white ribbon of a road winding through a green Irish 
landscape. My mother is carrying me on her back and the 
next youngest boy trudges along beside us. Lovingly I cling 
to her, my head resting on her shoulder; I was a small chila 
and no heavy burden. My memory of her is all of kindness; 
harsh word from her mouth or blow from her hand I do not 
recall. She is chatting to us, but the words will not come 
back to me, tho I have never lost the tones of her voice. How 
sweet and fresh the air is! for it is morning and I can see the 
dew on the roadside grass. As we pass along we meet now 
and then a wayfaring man who salutes my mother, and the 
words I remember with perfect clearness. 

“Good morrow, ma’am,” 

“Good morrow, kindly, sir.” 

So we trudge on through the wonderful green world whilst 
more and more people say good morrow to us. How happy 
am I to be carried so high and far by my gay, strong young 
mother! She has not put me down once and the little fellow 
beside her wants to be carried too. Ah, but is she indeed gay, 
for I heard a sob but just now, and I strive to look into her 
face to see if she be weeping. . . Dear mother, what was 
thy sorrow and whither wert thou going that far off morn? 
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THE PAPYRUS. 

There is an old gipsy fortune-telling man in the house and 
we children are looking at him, awe-stricken. My mother 
gives him something to eat and also a few small coins to get 
him to tell our fortunes. He is a very hairy red-faced old 
man and makes strange noises in eating, which keeps us from 
crowding round him. Soon he finishes and in dumb show 
asks for a slate and pencil, for he can not’ speak. Then he 
writes out my fortune, all the time making even more alarm- 
ing noises, accompanied with fearful grimaces which send 
us young ones cowering into corners. My mother takes the 
slate from him and frowns as if she does not like my fortune 
at all. She will have no more fortunes told and she sends the 
gipsy packing. My mother was long dead before I learned 
what the uncouth seer had scribbled; I was to lead a gay life, 
clink my glass and have a christening before a wedding. 

The fortune being judged an evil one (tho worse things 
have happened to me) was never forgotten in the family, 
and on account of the last clause especially, my elder sisters 
always regarded me with prejudice. Howbeit, that part of 
the prediction at least was happily falsified: the wedding came 


in due time and the christening followed at the proper in- 
terval. 


My memories grow more distinct. We have left the house 
where the gipsy man came and the village too where I used 
to see many small and fearfully stubborn donkeys drawing 
immense loads:—once hanging on behind a cart that was 
driven by an old drunken couple I got my foot caught some- 
how and my cries failing to attract their notice, a man re- 
leased me by running into the road and stunning the donkey 
with a club. And I forgot my pain with my mother’s arms 
about me. 

For many days we live in a big ship and sail over a great 
water; then we land somewhere and go to live in a house 
quite as before, only there are no donkeys, and there are 
more people in the place and very much more noise, such as 
screaming of whistles and ringing of bells, and the people are 
not so kind and nice as those who used to say good morrow 
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to my mother. The boys are very rude and they call me “bub” 
or “greenhorn,” which I do not like at all. . : 

I am going to the sisters’ school which is in a large build- 
ing near the church. Some of the sisters are kind and gentle 
and have lovely faces framed in their snow-white linen caps. 
But the one who teaches my class (I think they called her 
Sister Dolores) fills me with terror. She has angry black 
eyes and I never see her smile. Her heavy brows make a 
straight black line across her nose, and there is the same 
line, only not so heavy, on her lip. She is very harsh toward 
the little boys of her class; her discipline, like her religion, 
is one wholly of fear; the mere rustling of her sombre robe 
and the clink of her rosaries and cross carry terror unto us 
all. 

It is winter and there is a huge wood furnace in the school 
room. The roaring fire offers a congenial text to Sister 
Dolores, for she is always telling us about the place where 
bad boys go to when they die. Sometimes, when she wants to 
make the lesson very strong or to make an example of some- 
body, she has a couple of big boys come in from another 
room and hold a little fellow up to the blazing open door of 
the furnace. Awful is the terror of the child and his screams 
drive the whole school into a panic. Sister Dolores is not in 
the least disturbed but a more than ordinary paleness brings 
out the black line on her lip. I am glad she has never had 
this thing done to me. (No doubt the deep-rooted hatred 1 
have toward the grim doctrine of Hell dates from this early 
and practical illustration). 

But I know the sister does not like me, for once when she 
was punishing me with the ruler, the priest came suddenly in- 
to the school room and bade her leave me alone. She turned 
very white and afterwards I saw tears in her black eyes—I 
fear they were not such tears as the angels weep. Sister 
Dolores had her revenge on me all in due time, but I do not 
mind it now, since it gave me so strong a memory of my 
mother. 


I have been playing truant a week or more and the sister 
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finds it out—there are boys who tell her everything and 
whom she never punishes. I know she is glad of the chance 
and that I will get all that is coming to me. I do. Sister 
Dolores gives me fifty blows with a heavy ruler on each 
hand. It is hard work but she does not flinch and she sheds 
no tears as when the priest rebuked her. He does not come 
now to save me and the tears are all mine. I fall to my knees, 
but still I have to hold out my hand, and the full count is 
given. 

I said nothing to my mother that night, for I feared my 
father and knew he would side with Sister Dolores. But next 
morning both hands were so swollen that I could not hold 2a 
tea cup and I suffered great pain. My mother soon had the 
truth. She wept with pity and flamed with anger alternately 
—dear mother! I doubt me much if any pain of mine has 
ever drawn tears from other eyes than yours. 

Ah, how she gave it to Sister Dolores that very day, with 
me beside her! I was not so young but that I tasted a bit of 
satisfaction, for the saintly Dolores did not enjoy the inter- 
view. One thing that I remember of the duel betwixt the 
loving and the loveless woman still amuses me. My mother 
demanded why she had punished me so inhumanly and show- 
ing my tortured hands, asked why Dolores had not taken down 
my clothes and chastised me in a proper fashion. Whereat 
the good sister hid her face with cloistral modesty. 

I never went back to her gentle teaching. 

Peace to Dolores, her moustache and her memory! I for- 
give her and I can even think kindly of her, because she un- 
wittingly helped me, tho but a child, to prize the loving 
mother-heart that I was soon to lose. 

Too soon, alas! For it was only a short time thereafter, 
and in my childish memory hardly seems a week, when going 
into my mother’s room one morning I found her strangely 
silent. Yet her blue eyes were wide open and I wondered 
why she did not speak to me. My mother was dead. , 

I her last born am now about as old as she was when she 
left us, but there is never a day that I do not think of her 
and my longing to see her is keen and fresh as that of a child. 
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* 


This devotion goes. not without recompense (if a skeptic may 
say so much) for some years ago, at the crisis of a serious 
illness, when indeed I had been given up by doctors and fam- 
ily, I was acutely conscious of her presence in my room. 
And sometimes, tho not often, I waken from a dream filled 
with a sense of great and inexplicable joy, and languorous as 
with the breath of lilies, of which I remember nothing at all 
definite, as tho some Power had bidden me to forget, 
with this word trembling on my lips—‘‘Mother !” : 
MicHaet MonaHAN. 


ss S 
A Shropshire Romance. 


This time of year a twelvemonth past, 
When Fred and I would meet, 

We needs must jangle, till at last 
We fought and I was beat. 


So then the summer fields about, 
Till rainy days began, 

Rose Harland on her Sundays out 
Walked with the better man. 


The better man she walks with still, 
Tho now ’tis not with Fred: 

A lad that lives and has his will 
Is worth a dozen dead. 


Fred keeps the house all kinds of weather, 
And clay’s the house he keeps; 
When Rose and I walk out together 


Stock-still lies Fred and sleeps. 
* * * * * 


“Is my team ploughing, 
‘That I was used to drive —- 

_ And hear the harness jingle . 
When I was man alive?” 
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Ay, the horses trample, 
The harness jingles now; 

No change tho you lie under 
The land you used to plough. 


“Ts football playing 
Along the river shore, 
With lads to chase the leather, 
Now I stand up no more?” 


Ay, the ball is flying, 
The lads play heart and soul; 
The goal stands up, the keeper 
Stands up to keep the goal. 


“Is my girl happy, 
That I thought hard to leave, 
And has she tired of weeping 
As she lies down at eve?” 


Ay, she lies down lightly, 
_. She lies not down to weep; 
- Your girl is well contented 

Be still, my lad, and sleep. 


“Is my friend hearty, 
Now I am thin and pine, 
And has he found to sleep in 
A better bed than mine?” 


Yes, lad, I lie easy, 
I lie as lads would choose; 

I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 
Never ask me whose! 7 

A. E. Housman. 
se Ss 
The Catholic theory as to divorce is that if you have to 
abide by a bad bargain you will make the best of it. 
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Che Seven Chat ere Banged. 

[Following is the last chapter of Andreyev’s powerful story 
describing the execution of five Russian tenorists and two 
ordinary criminals. In Russia there is always a plenty of 
such real and sombre tragedy; and the literary art which 
deals with it has perhaps to-day no parallel outside of 
Russia, M. M.] 

The train advanced rapidly. 

‘ Sergey Golovin remembered to have spent the summer 
some years before, in a little country-house along this very 
line. He had often travelled the road by day and by night, 
and knew it well. Closing his eyes, he could fancy himselt 
returning by the last train, after staying out late at night with 
friends, 

“I shall arrive soon,” thought he, straightening up: and his 
eyes met the dark grated window. Around him nothing stirred. 
Only the Tzigane kept on spitting, and his eyes ran the length 
of the car, seeming to touch the doors and the soldiers. 

“It is cold,” said Vasily Kashirin between his thin lips, 
which seemed frozen. 

Tanya Kovalchuk bestirred herself in a maternal fashion: 

“Here is a very warm kerchief to wrap around your .. .” 

“Neck?” asked Sergey, and he was frightened by his own 


_ question. 


“What matters it, Vasya? Take it.” 

“Wrap yourself up. You will be warmer,” added Werner. 

He turned to Yanson, and asked him tenderly : 

“And aren’t you cold, too?” 

“Werner, perhaps he wants to smoke. Comrade, do you 
want to smoke?” asked Musya. “We have some tobacco.” 

“Yes, I want to.” 

“Give him a cigarette, Sergey,” said Werner. 

But Sergey was already holding out his cigarette-case. 

And all began to watch tenderly Yanson’s clumsy fingers 
as they took the cigarette and struck the match, and the little 
curl of bluish smoke that issued from his mouth. 

“Thank you,” said Yanson. “It is good.” 

“How queer it is!” said Sergey. 
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“How queer what is?” asked Werner. 

“The cigarette,’ answered Sergey, unwilling to say all that 
he thought. 

Yanson held the cigarette between his pale and living fin- 
gers. With astonishment he looked at it. And all fixed their 
gaze on this tiny bit of paper, on this little curl of smoke ris- 
ing from the gray ashes. 

The cigarette went out. 

“Tt is out,” said Tanya. 

“Yes, it is out.” 

“The devil take it!” said Werner, looking anxiously at 
-Yanson, whose hand, holding the cigarette, hung as if .dead. 
Suddenly the Tzigane turned, placed his face close to Wern- 
er’s, and, looking into the whites of his eyes, whispered: 

“Suppose, sir, we were to attack the soldiers of the convoy? 
What do you think about it?” 

“No,” answered Werner. 

“Why? It is better to die fighting. I will strike a blow, 
they will strike back, and I shall die without noticing it.” 

“No, it is not necessary,” said Werner. And he turned to 
Yanson: 

“Why don’t you smoke?” 

Yanson’s dried-up face wrinkled pitifully, as if someone had 
pulled the threads that moved the creases in his face. As ina 
nightmare, Yanson sobbed in a colorless voice, shedding no 
tears: 

“T can’t smoke. Ah! Ah! Ah! I must not be hanged. Ah! 
Ah! Ah!” 

Everybody turned toward him. Tanya, weeping copiously, 
stroked his arms and readjusted his fur cap. 

“My dear, thy friend, don’t cry, my friend! My poor friend!” 

Suddenly the cars bumped into one another and began to 
slow up. The prisoners rose, but immediately sat down again. 

“Here we are,” said Sergey. 

It was as if all the air had suddenly been pumped out of 
the car. It became difficult to breathe. Their swollen hearts 
became heavy in their breasts, rose to their throats, beat des- 
perately, and their blood, in its terror, seemed to revolt. 
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Their eyes looked at the trembling floor, their ears listened to 
the slowly-turning wheels, which began to turn more slowly 
still, and gently stopped. 

. The train halted. 

The prisoners were plunged into a strange stupor. They 
did not suffer. They seemed to live an unconscious life. 
Their corporeal being was absent; only its phantom moved 
about, voiceless but speaking, silent but walking. They went 
out. They arranged themselves in pairs, breathing in the fresh 
air of the woods. Like one in a dream, Yanson struggled 
awkwardly: they dragged him from the car. 

“Are we to go on foot?” asked someone, almost gaily. 

“It isn’t far,” answered a careless voice. 

Without a word they advanced into the forest, along a damp 
and muddy road. Their feet slipped and sank into the snow, 
and their hands sometimes clung involuntarily to those of their 
comrades. Breathing with difficulty, the soldiers marched in 
single file, on either side of the prisoners. An irritated voice 
complained: | 

“Could they not have cleared the road? It is difficult to 
advance.” 

A deferential voice answered: 

“It was cleaned, Your Honour, but it is thawing. There 
is nothing to be done.” 

The prisoners began to recover their consciousness. Now 
they seemed to grasp the idea: “It is true, they could not 
clean the roads’; now it became obscured again, and there re- 
mained only the sense of smell, which perceived with singular 
keenness the strong and healthy odor of the forest; and now 
again all became very clear and comprehensible, the forest, 
and the night, and the road .. . and the certainty that 
very soon, in a minute, implacable death would lay its hands 
upon them. And little by little a whispering began: 

“Tt is almost four o’clock.” 

“T told you so. We started too early.” 

“The sun rises at five.” 

“That’s right, at five: we should have waited.” __ 

They halted in the twilight. Near by, behind the trees, 
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whose huge shadows were waving on the ground, swung si 
lently two lanterns. There the gallows had been erected. 

“T have lost one of my rubbers,” said Sergey. 

“Well?” asked Werner, not understanding. 

“T have lost it. I am cold.” 

“Where is Vasily?” 

“T don’t know. There he is.” 

Vasily was standing close by them, gloomy and motionless. 

“Where is Musya?” 

“Here I am. Is that you, Werner?” 

They looked at each other, their eyes avoiding the silent 
and terribly significant swaying of the lanterns. At the left 
the thin forest seemed to be growing lighter. And beyond, — 
something vast and gray and flat appeared, whence came a 
moist breeze. | 

“That is the sea,’ said Sergey, sucking in the damp air. 
“That is the sea.” 

Musya answered by a line from the song: 


“My love as broad as is the sea.” 
“What did you say, Musya?”’ 


“The shores of life cannot contain. 
My love as broad as -is the sea.” 


’ 


“My love as broad as is the sea,’” repeated Sergey, pen- 
sively. ; 

“‘*My love as broad as is the sea,’” echoed Werner. And 
suddenly he exclaimed in astonishment: 
_“Musya, my little Musya, how young you still are!” 

Just then, close to Werner’s ear, sounded the breathless and 
passionate voice of the Tzigane: 

“Sir, sir, look at the forest. My God! What is all that? And 
yonder! The lanterns! My God, is that the scaffold?” 
-Werner looked at him. The convulsed features of the un- 
fortunate man were frightful to see. 

“We must say our farewells,” said Tanya. 
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“Wait! They still have to read the sentence. Where is 
Yanson?” 

Yanson lay stretched in the snow, surrounded by people. A 
strong smell of ammonia filled the air around him. 

“Well, doctor, will you soon be through?” asked someone, 
impatiently. 

“It’s nothing. A fainting fit. Rub his ears with snow. He 
is better already. You can read.” 

The light of a dark lantern fell upon the paper and the un- 
gloved white hands. Both paper and hands trembled. The 
voice also. 

“Gentlemen, perhaps it is better not to read. You all know 
the sentence.” 

“Do not read!” answered Werner for all: and the light im- 
mediately went out. 

The condemned refused also the services of the priest. Said 
the Tzigane: Sas 

ae nonsense, father; you will forgive me, they will hang 
me.” 

The broad dark silhouette of the priest took a few steps 
backward and disappeared. The day was breaking. The 
snow became whiter, the faces of the condemned darker, and 
the forest barer and sadder. 

“Gentlemen, you will go in pairs, choosing your companion. 
But I beg you to make haste.” 

Werner pointed to Yanson, who now was standing again, 
sustained by two soldiers. 

“T will go with him. You, Sergey, take Vasily. You go 
first.” 

“All right.” 

“I am going with you, Musya,” said Tanya. “Come, let us 
kiss each other!” 

Quickly they kissed all round. The Tzigane kissed for- 
cibly; they felt his teeth. Yanson kissed gently and softly 
with mouth half open. He did not seem to understand what 
he was: doing. When Sergey and Kashirin had taken a few 
steps, the latter stopped suddenly, and in a loud voice, which 
seemed strange and unfamiliar, shouted: 
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“Good-bye, comrades.” 

“Good-bye, comrade,” they answered him. 

The two started off again. All was quiet. The lanterns be- 
hind the. trees became motionless. They expected to hear a 
cry, a voice, some sound or other, but there as here all was 
calm. 

“Oh! My God!” exclaimed someone, hoarsely. 

They turned around: it was the Tzigane, crying desperately: 

“They are going to hang us.” 

He struggled, clutching the air with his hands, and cried 
again: 

“God! Am I to be hanged alone? My God!” 

His convulsive hands gripped the hand of Werner, and he 
continued : 

“Sir, my dear sir, my good sir. You will come with me, 
won't you?” 3 

Werner, his face drawn with sorrow, answered : 

“1 cannot; I am with Yanson.” 

“Oh! My God! then I shall be alone. Why? Why?” 

Musya took a step toward him, and said softly: — 

“T will go with you.” 

The Tzigane drew back, and fixed his big imcliein eyes 
upon her: 

“Will you?” 

Yea” 

“But you are so little! You are not afraid of me? No, I 
don’t want you to. I will go alone.” 

“But I am not afraid of you.” 

The Tzigane grinned. 

“Don’t you know that I am a brigand? And you are will- 

ing to go with me? Think a moment. I shall not be angry if 
you refuse.” 
- Musya was silent. And in the faint light of the dawn her 
face seemed to take on a luminous and mystic pallor. Suddenly 
she advanced rapidly toward the Tzigane, and, taking his 
head in her hands, kissed him vigorously. He took her by 
the shoulders, put her away a little, and then kissed her loudly 
on her cheeks and eyes. | 
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The soldier nearest them stopped, opened his hands, and 
let his gun fall. But he did not stoop to pick it up. He stood 
still for a moment, then turned suddenly, and began to walk 
into the forest. 

“Where are you going?” shouted his comrade, in a fright- 
ened voice. “Stay!” 

But the other painfully endeavored to advance. Suddenly 
he clutched the air with his hands, and fell, face downward. 

“Milksop, pick up your gun, or I will pick it up for you,” 
cried the Tzigane, firmly. “You don’t know your duty. Have 
you never seen a man die?” 

Again the lantern swung. The turn of Werner and Yan- 
son had come. 

“Good-bye, sir!” said the Tzigane, in a loud voice. “We 
shall meet again in the other world. When you see me there, 
don’t turn away from me.” 

“Good-bye!” 

“IT must not be hanged,” said Yanson again, in a faint voice. 

But Werner grasped his hand, and Yanson took a few steps. 
Then he was seen to sink into the snow. They bent over him, 
lifted him up, and carried him, while he weakly struggled in 
the soldiers’ arms. 

And again the yellow lanterns became motionless. 

“And I, Musya? Am I then to go alone?” said Tanya, sad- 
ly. “We have lived together, and now 45 

“Tanya, my good Tanya!” 

The Tzigane hotly interrupted, holding Musya as if he 
feared that they might tear her from him. 

“Miss,” he cried, “you are able to go alone. You have a 
pure soul. You can go alone where you like. But I cannot. 
I am a bandit, I cannot go alone. ‘Where are you going?’ 
they will say to me, ‘you who have killed, you who have stol- 
en? For I have stolen horses, too, Miss. And, with her 1 
shall be as if I were with an innocent child. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, I understand. Go on then! Let me Kite you once 
more, Musya.” 
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“Kiss each other! Kiss each other!” said the Tzigane. “You 
are women. You must say good-bye to each other.” 

Then came the turn of Musya and the Tzigane. The wo- 
man walked carefully, her feet slipping, lifting her skirts by 
force of habit. Holding her with a strong hand, and feeling 
the ground with his foot, the man accompanied her to death. 
The lights became motionless. Around Tanya all was tran- 
quil again, and solitary. The soldiers, gray in the dawn’s pale 
light, were silent. 

“I am left alone,’ said Tanya. And she sighed. “Sergey is 
dead, Werner and Vasily are dead. And Musya is dying. I 
am alone. Soldiers, my little soldiers, you see, I am alone, 
alone tae 3 

The sun ipoeared above the sea. 

They placed the bodies in boxes, and startid off with them. 
With elongated necks, bulging eyes, and blue tongues protrud- 
ing from their mouths, the dead retraced the road by which 
living, they had come. 

And the snow was still soft, and the air of the forest was 
still pure and balmy. 

On the white road lay the black rubber that Sergey had 
lost. : 
Thus it was that men ‘greeted the rising sun. 

LEoNID ANDREYEV. 


+ FS 
September. 


The wind comes up across the hill, the wind goes laughing by. 
It’s time to put your bonnet on, and let your stitching lie; 
It’s time to take your basket up, and follow on with me, 
Along the road and up the hill, strange countries for to see. 


For oh, the fields are golden now, the sun is sweet as wine, 

The lake lies blue beneath us, and the leaves are thick and 
fine ; 

The fluffy clouds are drifting by, the winds are all a-blow; 

The geese are flying south before the vanguards of the snow. 
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A Qaitress. 


Feeling that he would never see Scotland again, Stevenson 
wrote in a preface to “Catriona” :—“I see like avision the youth 
of my father, and of his. father, and the whole stream of lives 
flowing down there far in the north, with the sound of laugh- 
ter and tears, to cast me out in the end, as by a sudden freshet, 
on these ultimate islands. And I admire and bow my head 
before the romance of destiny.” Does not this sentence read 
as if it were written in the stress of some effusive febrile emo- 
tion, as if he wrote while still pursuing his idea? And so it re- 
minds us of a moth fluttering after a light. But however va- 
cillating, the sentence contains some pretty clauses, and it 
will be remembered, though not perhaps in its original form. 
We shall forget the “laughter and the tears” and the “sudden 
freshet”, and a simpler phrase will form itself in our memories. 
The emotion that Stevenson had to express transpires only 
in the words, “romance of destiny, ultimate islands.” Who 
does not feel his destiny to be a romance, and who does not 
admire the ultimate island whither his destiny will cast him? 
Giacomo Cenci, whom the Pope ordered to be flayed alive, no 
doubt admired the romance of destiny that laid him on his 
ultimate island, a raised plank, so that the executioner might 
conveniently roll up the skin of his belly like an apron. And 
a hare that I once saw beating a tambourine in Regent Street 
looked’ at me so wistfully that I am sure it admired in some 
remote way the romance of destiny that had taken it from the 
woodland and cast it upon its ultimate island—in this case a 
barrow. But neither of these strange examples of the romance 
of destiny seems to me more wonderful than the destiny of a 
wistful Irish girl whom I saw serving drinks to students in a 
certain ultimate café in the Latin Quarter; she, too, no doubt, 
admired the destiny which had cast her out, ordaining that 
she should die amid tobacco smoke, serving drinks to stu- 
dents, entertaining them with whatever conversation they de- 
sired. 

Gervex, Mademoiselle D’Avary, and I had gone to this 
café after the theatre for half an hour’s distraction; I had 
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thought that the place seemed too rough for Mademoiselle 
D’Avary, but Gervex had said that we should find a quiet 
corner, and we had happened to choose one in charge of a thin, 
delicate girl, a girl touched with languor, weakness, and a 
grace which interested and moved me; her cheeks were thin, 
and the deep grey eyes were wistful as a drawing of Ros- 
setti; her waving brown hair fell over the temple, and was 
looped up low over the neck after the Rossetti fashion. I had 
noticed how the two women looked at each other, one woman 
healthful and rich, the other poor and ailing; I had guessed 
the thought that passed across their minds. Each had doubt- 
less asked and wondered why life had come to them so differ- 
ently. But first I must tell who was Mademoiselle D’Avary, 
and how I came to know her. I had gone to Tortoni, a once- 
celebrated café at the corner of the Rue Taitbout, the dining 
place of Rossini. When Rossini had earned an income of two 
thousand pounds a year it is recorded that he said: “Now 
I’ve done with music, it has served its turn, and I’m going to 
dine every day at Tortoni’s.” Even in my time Tortoni was 
the rendezvous of the world of art and letters; every one was 
there at five o’clock, and to Tortoni I went the day I arrived 
in Paris. To be seen there would make known the fact that 
I was in Paris. Tortoni was a sort of publication. At Tor- 
toni I had discovered a young man, one of my oldest friends, 
a painter of talent—he had a picture in the Luxembourg—and 
a man who was beloved by women. Gervex, for it was he, 
had seized me by the hand, and with voluble eagerness had 
told me that I was the person he was seeking; he had heard 
of my coming and had sought me in every café from the Mad- 
eleine to Tortoni. ‘He had been seeking me because he wished 
to ask me to dinner to meet Mademoiselle D’Avary; we were 
to fetch her in the Rue des Capucines. I write the name of 
the street, not because it matters to my little story in what 
street she lived, but because the name is an evocation. Those 
who like Paris like to hear the names of the streets, and*the 
long staircase turning closely up the painted walls, the brown 
painted doors on the landings, and the bell rope, are evocative 
of Parisian life; and Mademoiselle D’Avary is herself an evo: 
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cation, for she was an actress of the Palais Royal. My friend, 
too, is an evocation, he was one of those whose pride is not to 
spend money upon women, whose theory of life is that “If 
she likes to come round to the studio when one’s work is 
done, nous pouvons faire la féte ensemble.” But however de- 
fensible this view of life may be, and there is much to be said 
for it, I had thought that he might have refrained from saying 
when I looked round the drawing-room, admiring it—a draw- 
ing-room furnished with sixteenth-century bronzes, Dresden 
figures, étagéres covered with silver ornaments, three draw- 
ings by Boucher—Boucher in three periods, a French Boucher, 
a Flemish Boucher, and an Italian Boucher—that I must not 
think that any of these things were presents from him, and 
from saying when she came into the room that the bracelet on 
her arm was not from him. ‘It had seemed to me in slightly 
bad taste that he should remind her that he made no presents, 
for his remark had clouded her joyousness; I could see that 
she was not so happy at the thought of going out to dine 
with him as she had been. ‘ 

It was chez Foyoz that we dined, an old-fashioned restaur- 
ant still free from the new taste that likes walls painted 
white and gold, electric lamps and fiddlers. After dinner we 
had gone to see a play next door at the Odéon, a play in which 
shepherds spoke to each other about singing brooks, and 
stabbed each other for false women, a play diversified with 
vintages, processions, wains, and songs. Nevertheless it had 
not interested us. And during the entr’actes Gervex had paid 
visits in various parts of the house, leaving Mademoiselle 
D’Avary to make herself agreeable to me. I dearly love to 
walk by the perambulator in which Love is wheeling a pair 
of lovers. After the play he had said, “Allons boire un bock,” 
and we had turned into a students’ café, a café furnished with 
tapestries and oak tables, and old-time jugs and Medicis gowns, 
a café in which a student occasionally caught up a tall bock in 
his teeth, emptied it at a gulp, and after turning head over 
heels, walked out without having smiled. Mademoiselle 
D’Avary’s beauty and fashion had drawn the wild eyes of 
all the students gathered there. She wore a flower-enwoven 
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dress, and from under the large hat her hair showed dark as 
night; and her southern skin filled with rich tints, yellow and 
dark green where the hair grew scanty on the neck; the shoul- 
ders drooped into opulent suggestion in the lace bodice. And 
it was interesting to compare her ripe beauty with the pale 
deciduous beauty of the waitress. Mademoiselle D’Avary sat, 
her fan wide-spread across her bosom, her lips parted, the 
small teeth showing between the red lips. The waitress sat, 
her thin arms leaning on the table, joining very prettily in 
the conversation, betraying only in one glance that she knew 
that she was only a failure and Mademoiselle D’Avary a suc- 
cess. It was some time before the ear caught the slight ac- 
cent; an accent that was difficult to trace to any country. Once 
I heard a southern intonation, and then a northern; finally I 
heard an unmistakable English intonation, and said: 

“But you’re English.” 

“T’m Irish. I’m from Dublin.” 

And thinking of a girl reared in Dublin conventions, but 
whom: the romance of destiny had cast upon this ultimate 
café, I asked her how she had found her way here; and she 
told me she had left Dublin when she was sixteen; she had 
come to Paris six years ago to take a situation as nursery gov- 
erness. She used to go with the children into the Luxembourg 
Gardens and talk to them in English. One day a student had 
sat on the bench beside her. The rest of the story is easily 
guessed. But he had no money to keep her, and she had to 
come to this café to earn her living. 3 

“Tt doesn’t suit me, but what am I to do? One must live, 
and the tobacco smoke makes me cough.” I sat looking at 
her, and she must have guessed what was passing in my mind, 
for she told me that one lung was gone; and we spoke of 
health, of the South, and she said that the doctor had ee 
her to go away south. 

Seeing that Gervex and Madembiselle D’Avary were en- 
gaged in conversation, I leaned forward and devoted all my 
attentions to this wistful Irish girl, so interesting in her 
phthisis, in her red Medicis gown, her thin arms showing the 
long ruched sleeves. I had to offer her drink; to do so was 
the custom of the place. She said that drink harmed her, but 
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she would get into trouble if she refused drink; perhaps I 
would not mind paying for a piece of beef-steak instead. She 
had been ordered raw steak! I have only to close my eyes to 
see her going over to the corner of the café and cutting a piece 
and putting it away. She said she would eat it before going 
to bed, and that would be two hours hence, about threc. 
While talking to her I thought of a cottage in the South 
amid olive and orange trees, an open window full of fragrant 
air, and this girl sitting by it. 

“T should like to take you South and attend upon you.” 

“l’m afraid you would grow weary of. nursing me. And I 
should be able to give you very little in return for your care. 
The Doctor says I’m not to love any one.” 

We must have talked for some time, for it was like waking 
out of a dream when Gervex and Mademoiselle D’Avary got 
up to go, and, seeing how interested I was, he laughed, saying 
to Mademoiselle D’Avary that it would be kind to leave me 
with miy new friend. His pleasantry jarred, and though I 
should like to have remained, I followed them into the street, 
where the moon was shining over the Luxembourg Gardens. 
And as I have said before, I dearly love to walk by a peram- 
bulator in which Love is wheeling a pair of lovers; but it is 
sad to find oneself alone on the pavement at midnight. In- 
stead of going back to the café, I wandered on, thinking of 
the girl I had seen seen, and of her certain death, for she 
could not live many months in that café. We all want to think 
at midnight, under the moon, when the city looks like a black - 
Italian engraving, and poems come to us as we watch a swirl- 
ing river. Not only the idea of a poem came to me that night. 
but on the Pont Neuf the words began to sing together, and 
I jotted down the first lines before going to bed. Next morn- 
ing I continued my poem, and all day was passed in this lit- 
tle composition. 


We are alone! Listen, a little while, 

And hear the reason why your weary smile 
And lute-toned speaking are so very sweet, 
And how my love of you is more complete 
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Than any love of any lover. They 

Have only been attracted by the grey 

Delicious softness of your eyes, your slim 

And delicate form or some such other whim, 
The simple pretexts of all lovers ;—I 

For other reason. Listen whilst I try 

To say. I joy to see the sunset slope 

Beyond the weak hours’ hopeless horoscope, 
Leaving the heavens a melancholy calm 

Of quiet colour chanted like a psalm, 

In mildly modulated phrases; thus 

Your life shall fade like a voluptuous 

Vision beyond the sight, and you shall die 
Like some soft evening’s sad serenity. 

I would possess your dying hours; indeed 

My love is worthy of the gift, I plead 

For them. Although I never loved as yet, 
Methinks that I might love you; I would get 
From out the knowledge that the time was brief, 
That tenderness, whose pity grows to grief, 
And grief that sanctifies, a joy, a charm 

Beyond all other loves, for now the arm 

Of Death is stretched to you-ward, and he claims 
You as his bride. Maybe my soul misnames 
Its passion; love perhaps it is not, yet 

To see you fading like a violet, 

Or some sweet thought, would be a very strange 
And costly pleasure, far beyond the range 

Of formal man’s emotion. Listen, I 

Will chose a country spot where fields of rye 
And wheat extend in rustling yellow plains, 
Broken with wooded hills and leafy lanes, 

To pass our honeymoon; a cottage where 

The porch and windows are festooned with fair 
Green leaves of eglantine, and look upon 

A shady garden where we'll walk alone 

In the autumn summer evenings; each will see 
Our walks grow shorter, till to the orange tree, 
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The garden’s length, is far, and you will rest 
From time to time, leaning upon my breast 
Your languid lily face, then later still 

Unto the sofa by the window-sill 

Your wasted body I shall carry, so 

That you may drink the last left lingering glow 
Of evening, when the air is filled with scent 

Of blossoms; and my spirits shall be rent : 
The while with many griefs. Like some blue day 
That grows more lovely as it fades away, 
Gaining that calm serenity and height 

Of colour wanted, as the solemn night : 
Steals forward, you will sweetly fall asleep 
For ever and for ever. 


kk * 


Mumbling the last lines of the poem, I hastened to the café 
near the Luxembourg Gardens, wondering if I should find 
courage to ask the girl to come away to the South and live, 
fearing that I should not, fearing it was the idea rather than 
the deed that tempted me; for the soul of a poet is not the 
soul of Florence Nightingale. I was sorry for this wistful 
Irish girl, and was hastening to her, I knew not why; not to 
show her the poem—the very thought was intolerable. Often 
did I stop on the way to ask myself why I was going, and on 
what errand. Without discovering an answer in my heart I 
hastened on, feeling, I suppose, in some blind way that my 
quest was in my own heart. I would know if it were capable 
of making a sacrifice; and sitting down at one of her tables I 
waited, but she did not come, and I asked the student by me 
if he knew the girl generally in charge of these tables. He 
said he did, and told me about her case. There was no hope 
for her; only a transfusion of blood could save her; she was 
almost bloodless. He described how blood could be taken 
from the arm of a healthy man and passed into the veins of 
the almost bloodless. But as he spoke things began to get 
dim and his voice to grow faint; I heard some one saying, 
“You’re very pale,” and he ordered some brandy for me. The 
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South could not save her; practically nothing could; and l 
returned home thinking of her. | 

Twenty years have passed, and I am thinking of her again. 
Poor little Irish girl! Cast out in the end by a sudden freshet 
on an ultimate café. Poor little heap of bones! And I bow 
my head and admire the romance of destiny which ordained 
that I, who only saw her once, should be the last to remember 
her. Perhaps I should have forgotten her had it not been 
that I wrote a poem, a poem which I now inscribe and dedi- 
cate to her nameless memory. | 

j Grorce Moore. 
. oe 


The Unshamed One. 


Drape me with a fig-leaf, said Prudery. 
' Decorate me with epaulets, said Mediocrity. 
Clothe me in the robes of righteousness, said Sin. 
Deck me with the garments of innocence, said Vice. 
Put sincerity’s gown upon my shoulders, said Deceit. 
. Place the crown of fidelity on my brow, said Disloyalty. 
‘Cover me with the draperies of love, said ‘Lust. 
Give me the staff of tolerance, said Persecution. 
Adorn me with the cloak of liberty, said Tyranny. 
Beautify me with the dress of duty, said Irresponsibility. 
Garb me with the habiliments of humility, said Pride. 
Then Truth said: Let me be naked and unashamed. 
Victor RoBINnson. 


s HS 


_ The old-style poet enjoyed a license to do as he pleased with 
his moral character, which he commonly did—nobody 
really cares a plugged cent so long as he turned out the 
good stuff. If he couldn’t drink, for some constitutional rea- 
son—a thing that rarely came to pass, as the kidneys were 
unknown in the Heroic Age of poetry—he was careful not to 
betray the fact in his verse, but whanged away with all the 
wilder Bacchantic frenzy. The ancients knew what they were 
paying for in the line of poetry, and it does look as if they got 
more for their money than we do, sober as we are. 
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Side Talks by the Editor. 
OUR TOWN. 


East Orange is a very classy town. The aristocratic feeling 
here is so strong that the families of even coachmen and cooks 
are strictly inquired into. It has been kept up so long that per- 
haps even those who practise the game of social make-believe 
have come to take themselves seriously. Like some persons of 
Job’s acquaintance who proclaimed themselves The People, 
East Orange’s Elect smugly declare themselves the Better 
Class. And the thing goes. 

East Orange loves to think that it is cut, like a flunkey’s 
calves, on the English model. Pedigree is a perfect passion 
here and works of fiction in this order are eagerly sought and 
fetch high prices; they are the favorite, almost the exclusive 
reading of the Better Class. So it comes about that East 
Orange is justly celebrated for its noble chestnuts—I mean 
the family trees of its proud citizenry. 

All who can afford it keep the Genealogical Bureaus work- 
ing over-time to concoct a real lineage for them, and to meet 
this demand a considerable industry has sprung up at home 
and abroad. I have seen an aspiring gentleman receive one 
of these purely mythical pedigrees, for which he had paid a 
handsome price. It was touching to see how he gloated over 
it; more wondrous still, he actually came to believe in it and 
would bore you to death with his manufactured ances- 
tors. : 

Mr. Alden Freeman and I are easily the most eminent citi- 
zens of East Orange and about the only resident delegates of 
the Brotherhood of Man—the rest are merely people with 
money or class consciousness, that prevalent American disease. 
As I have just eleven readers in the town (counting the Post- 
master Marcus Aurelius Mitchell and Mike Davis of the Clan- 
na-Gael), it will be seen that Brer Freeman has a slight local 
advantage. Cosmically, however, the odds are on me, but I 
can vouch without a throb of envy that Brer Freeman is mak- 
ing rapid progress toward the Higher Plane. 

- Alden and I are the best of friends and we have promised 
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to make each other’s personal acquaintance one of these fine 
days (he is one of the eleven mentioned above). Meantime 
we are the only conspicuously active persons in a town where 
the Social Elect are ashamed to appear busy—I in working 
for the Papyrus and he in trying to secure the right of free 
speech for American citizens generally and Emma Goldman. 

Of course East Orange disapproves of Mr. Freeman and yet 
I think it has a sneaking regard for him, because you see his 
doings advertise the patrician character of the place. East Or- 
ange is breaking its neck to appear exclusive in the Henglish 
manner. You can’t buy property here without all sorts of re- 
strictions and among the best people the Stork is about as 
rarely seen as the Dodo; however, the divorcée is anything 
but a rare bird. _ | 

Mentioning the Stork, I am reminded of an experience of 

my friend the Rev. John Murray of the Church of Man. Mr. 
Murray and his talented wife have the extraordinary idea that 
we owe a duty to our race as well as ourselves and that the 
‘way to realize the Kingdom is to do some practical good here. 
-So they take orphaned or abandoned infants, as many as their 
means will permit of, and give them the care of a good home. 
Of such children they have permanently adopted eight or nine 
-themselves and have provided otherwise for many more. 
Well, East Orange that goes gunning for the Stork has no 
use for charity of this kind, and so when the Murrays bought 
a house here in a select quarter, the neighbors instantly filed 
with them a bill of exceptions and restrictions. It was pointed 
out to them that the families in occupation had solemnly cove- 
nanted never to have more than two children apiece and prop- 
erty titles had been taken with this understanding. They were 
threatened with suit and some fierce looking legal papers were 
delivered to Mr. Murray with his morning coffee. 

This was only the beginning of a long siege. Indignation 
meetings were held on every hand and the wise women who 
know how to keep their own number down to Two talked in 
staccato about the woman who had taken Twelve! All to no 
purpose. Mr. Murray, tho a pacific person (as beseems a 
minister of the Church of Man) comes of a race that has 
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nothing to learn in the way of resisting evictions. His fight- 
ing blood was roused. Fire was met with fire. Threats of suit 
with ditto. Slowly the neighbors gave up hope of driving 
them out. The Murrays remained in possession of the field. 
And the Stork enjoyed the only good hearty laugh he has ever 
had in East Orange. ; 

This little story is so germane to our mutton that I’m sure 
you will pardon the digression. To resume: Correct form in 
dress and manners is the special mania of this little society; a 
man without his panties properly creased would be ostracized. 
The women affect the throaty English voice and the manner- 
isms of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s heroines. The young gells are 
sent to seminaries of the Prunes and Prism order which incul- 
cate absolute artificiality and the High-bred Accent. Some 
young ladies after finishing with Prunes and Prism take a post- 
graduate course under the intelligent tuition of their family 
flunkies—English, of course; thereby leading to alliances more 
or less desirable. Other young women, less fortunate in the 
matter of flunkies, consider this as “real mean” and as taking 
an unfair advantage of themselves. But in the race for social 
distinction only the prizes of victory are regarded. | 

Women invented society in the first place and it is chiefly 
owing to women with aristocratic yearnings that we owe the 
experiment in Tone now making at East Orange., The men- 
folks do not hit off the English cachet so well, but to their 
credit it must be said that they succeed in making themselves 
relatively inhuman. 


VACATION FANCIES. 

_It is mid-July and all the world is vacationing. A figure of 
speech, you understand, since the stay-at-homes always vastly 
outnumber the vacationers. Perhaps in the absence of the lat- 
ter, some of the former enjoy a species of vacation—tired 
wives or overworked and overworried heads of families who 
need nothing so much as to be left alone. To these the vaca- 
tion time may be more of a blessing than to the members of 
their households who avail themselves of it in the regulation 
way. We are all odiously familiar with the many more or 
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less comic variants of the vacation story, but here is a side of 
it that has never been told. Not a funny side, for the most 
part, but as the magazines say, one full of human interest. The 
story of the weary ones who are glad, oh so glad! to spend 
their vacation at home, with husband or wife or children safe 
in the mountains or at the seashore. Well, I cannot tell it 
to-day, altho I am staying at home myself, striving to catch up 
arrears of work for Papyrus. For the voice of the charmer 
has just sounded in my ear. The charmer, by your kind leave, 
is my excellent friend Mr. Walter Learned of New London, 
Conn., and thus he discourseth: 


“T have just returned from a brief visit to Bermuda whither 
I went for what the local newspapers call ‘a well earned and 
much needed rest.’ I think you would like Bermuda. It is 
such a place to rest in.” 


Come to think of it, I have never had a deliberate vacation 
in my life. I have gone through the familiar fiction of enjoy- 
ing myself at some vacation resort for two or three days, with 
my mind on the rent, or on my job, or on the printer’s bill, or 
on the chances of fire at home, or of one of the kiddies falling 
out of window (contingencies of the most fascinating proba- 
bility), but of periods of care-free, solid enjoyment and relax- 
ation I have never known a whole week at a time. Maybe I 
never went far enough from home: to have a real vacation 
one should burn his bridges,—that is, throw away the house- 
key, and go—to Bermuda. 


“An unspoiled Paradise (beguileth Mr. Learned) whose 
gates are guarded not by a flaming sword but by a nasty pas- 
sage (at certain seasons) across the half stream. When you 
get there, however, there are no motor cars; no factories 
whose smoke soils the air and whose strident whistles call in 
and out pale undersized workers; no rattle of the trolley car 
with its occasional flat wheel that seems to be hammering your 
solar plexus; no hurrying crowds elbow you off the walk if 
you do not keep up with their pace. On the one ferry-boat 
everybody sat in the stern instead of making pell-mell to the 
bow. I used to take the trip now and then for the pure enjoy- 
ment of it. You have no idea how restful it is (Oh yes, sir! 
proceed with your damnable iteration). And Bermuda fulfills 
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ce prayer of Agur son of Jakeh, ‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.’ ” 


It is ninety in the shade of the Attic as I listen to the siren 
song of this lotus-eater. While I copy his soothing words I 
am printing off on the sheet correct Spencerian impressions of 
my skilled right hand. Are you having fun with me, my de- 
mure friend, while you sit in the shade of the Calabash tree, 
or whatever it was Tom Moore rhymed about? Seriously now, 
might a poor man dream of taking a brief vacation in Bermu- 
da? Is money as great an inconvenience to visitors as to 
natives ? 


_ “There is a poor-house (proceedeth Mr. Learned reassur- 
ingly) but they have the greatest difficulty in getting anyone 
’ to inhabit it. They had three occupants lately but experienced 
no end of trouble in keeping them. Unless they were provided 
with early vegetables and all the luxuries of the season, they 
threatened to move out. And the one inmate of the jail, who 
had been sent up for a month, refused to work, saying he 
would leave the jail first, a threat so dire that no further at- 
tempt was made to coerce him.” 


An Eden without paupers or prisoners! Can such a place 
possibly exist a few days’ sail from New York, the Great 
Inferno of modern civiliization? Hath the veracity of my 
friend suffered a “sea change” amid the “still vexed Ber- 
moothes” (two at a blow and no thanks to you, dear old Bart- 
lett!) Methinks he speaketh as tho Ariel had cast upon him 
the witchery of the enchanted isle. But no, for see he goes on 
soberly a space: 


“The island is small and there are not such a lot of things 
that you must see and check off . . . Some relics of Sir 
George Somers whose fortunate shipwreck gave the Bermudas 
to England and to Shakespeare the setting of the “Iempest’ ; 
the quaint houses of Sir George which still show the foot- 
prints of Spain; the house where Moore lived and where his 
expansive heart received another tenant, immortalized as 
‘Nea’; the large rubber tree and the three regal palms which 
are the pride of the island—no traveler is permitted to leave 
without making affidavit that he has seen them. 


A canty chiel, is he not, and one that would lay the doubts 
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of you, wishful to be at a dull stint, tho the truant heart in 
your breast throbs aye to his prating. For hardly has he lulled 
you with the last sober tune than he takes you quite unawares 
with this calculated bit of deviltry: 


“And the sea grandeurs. And the sea with its wonderful 
changing color. One can sit all day and look at it and do 
nothing. At least I can, with an occasional sail in one of the 
swift small sail boats. I had one with a dull red sail; I think 
it was maroon color.” ; 


One can look at the sea all day and do nothing; can one! 
At least he can! faith, I know somebody who would like to 
go on the job with him. Ah, what a thing to tell a man who 
has to spend his vacation at home—in an Attic, too, with the 
mercury climbing up to the top of the tube, cudgeling dull 
thoughts from a reluctant brain. Is this Sybarite aware of 
the torture to which he has put me? Couldn’t he have waited 
for cooler weather when I might perchance be able to dis- 
count his ecstasies? Not he; but on the contrary, he warns 
me that I must go there very soon (next week, eh ?—joker!) 
as the enchanted isle is now threatened with an invasion of 
American capital, noise, bustle, and ‘all the conveniences of a 
modern first-class New York hotel!’ 

The letter slips from my hand and lies ae on the 
floor. Delicate Ariel, art thou here and dost thou ravish me 
with thy sweet madness, as of old thou didst bewitch the lump- 
ish son of Sycorax? 

« — the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices, 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again.” 


Well, I am not asleep or dreaming, tho under the charm, 
and I know that my precious vacation is half used up while 
my unfinished tasks reproach me with a new hopelessness. 
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Yes, I am a coward and deserve it all, but . . . that duil 
red sail! Ho for Bermuda! 


MEDIAVALISM. 

There be some worthy folk, mostly well-to-do with the 
world, who think that the Twentieth century is already very 
sick and who would cure it with the physic of the Thirteenth. 
The cry of those good people is that we are drifting more and 
more toward socialism (which I believe to be true), and so 
they hark back for a remedy to the fine old moss-covered ages 
of faith and absolutism. 

The thing has some comic aspects. Mark Twain’s “Yan- 
kee,” an irreverent book, has so fallen off in the present rage 
for mediaevalism that the Harpers have a mind to drop it en- 
tirely. The American plutocrat having been told that ‘there 
were no socialists or walking delegates in the days of Godfrey © 
of Bouillon, has become as hot for mediaevalism as his wife 
for title-hunting. Not long ago the whole country was thrilled 
with admiration when Mr. Rockefeller who knows only dol- 
lars held converse with an Irish prelate who knows only med- 
iaevalism. What they had to say to each was probably of 
small account, Mr. R. never having been long on talk. This 
no doubt was the gist of it. 

The Prelate: Dear man! how did you get it all? | 

Mr. Rockefeller: Say, now, how do you manage to hold 
them always? 

But the beautiful, significant thing was the coming ait 
of the Twelfth and the Twentieth centuries. A sign of the 
times, you may well say, and one that we are bound to see 
more of. Nothing so remarkable about that either—piety and 
pelf are old partners. : 

For a’ that I am an anti-mediaevalist. It is true the Middle 
Ages had their charm, and it is still a noble, heroic, picturesque | 
time to read about in old tales and chronicles. But I never 
so read without giving thanks to God that I was not born in 
the lusty times of Tancred when a common man’s life was 
not worth a noble’s spittle and a priest’s curse often took away 
the little that the sword and flame of the baron had spared. 
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Nay, of a truth I do not believe that the world will ever take a 
second course of the Ages of Faith. 

That some pious and excellent people would like it I make 

no question. In the matter of keeping the common herd under 
foot or at heel, believing what their masters wished them to 
believe and rejecting aught else as a damnable heresy, the 
Middle Ages certainly outshine any other period of recorded 
history. No wonder then that all who hate or fear the people 
look back to those far distant times with regret and seek to 
revive their vanished spells and lifeless mummeries. No won- 
der that a waning ecclestiasticism, false to the simple faith of 
the Founder, hopes to refurbish its purple and mayhap sharpen 
its fasces by the borrowed light of that long-quenched medi- 
aeval sun. No wonder that there is an unwonted stir of life 
among all the creeping, slow and venomous creatures that ever 
strive to hinder the advance of the race. ; 
But it is a false dawn that those mediaevalists think they 
see, a phosphorescence as of death, a flickering sheen as ot 
Golgotha, the place of skulls. Spare your prayers and incan- 
tations, Messieurs, they are quite useless. For, worthy men 
and philosophers tho you be, there is one trivial circumstance 
which you have not learned to take into account. Shall I tell 
you what it is? : 

Time never goes backward! 


FRANCE. | 

There is too much being published about the degeneracy of 
France. It is a lie, a slander, an infamy! France is not degen- 
erate. Less brute power she may have than England or Rus- 
sia or Germany, but hers is a more valuable sovereignty—she 
is still the spiritual leader of the nations. In the past she led 
all nations by the costliness of her sacrifices for liberty: in the 
future she may have to defend liberty for and against them all! 
That is the grand rdle of France—a role to which our own 

country once.aspired but which she has forfeited through 
abandoning her true ideal. 

France degenerate? A lie! Like the mother of the Gracchi, 
she has but to fling the dust of her dead sons into the air and 
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out of it will spring new heroes. Or like Antzus, she need. 
but touch her own sacred soil watered through a thousand 
years by the blood of her chivalry, and instantly her vigor is 
renewed. 

France degenrate! France failing! That may be talk fitting 
enough for a knot of vipers that she has plucked out of her 
bosom, but it should not be heard on the lips of any that love 
liberty. These rather will remember the grand nation who first 
freed herself at the cost of a titanic struggle and then sent her 
heroic sons to spread liberty on their bayonets throughout 
Europe. The nation without whom there had been no free 
America and the liberties of Europe would not exist. The 
mother of that Great Revolution, the most benign and salutary 
event in human history, which has proved an inexhaustible 
source of hope and courage to the oppressed of the earth; 
which spoke with no uncertain voice lately on the Bosphorus, 
shattering an ancient despotism, and even more recently thund- 
ered before the palace gates of Teheran; which as I write is. 
thrilling the hearts of Moorish mountaineers and counting its 
dead with mournful pride in Barcelona. 

France! the nation of chivalry, of genius, of the arts. 
France! that called all the peoples to the baptismal font of 
liberty and when the healing waters failed, gave generously of 
her blood. France! the supreme, the imperishable Republic. 

Perish the tongue that speaks her ill! Confusion unto all her 
enemies to their farthest generation! Glory evermore unto her 
who carries in her left hand the torch of Progress and in her 
right the sword of Liberty! 


A NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


Here’s a dollar from someone in Lockerbie Street, 
With the name plain as print in a handwriting neat. 
Yes, ’tis his sure enough, and a pulse of joy fleet 
Says a “Howdy!” to Riley in Lockerbie Street. 


Oh, bother the number,—it’s Five Twenty Eight— 
The easiest rhyme you can think of for “great.” 
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And a great man lives there, quite unspoiled too and sweet, 
Whom they call Mr. Riley in Lockerbie Street. 


_ Ah, ’tis years nearly twenty since last I saw him 
And wept when he faltered the story of “j1m.” 
And followed admiring the lure of his art 
That called up the tears and the smiles of the heart, 


A little plain man speaking soft-like and low: 

A vast sea of faces intent and aglow: 

A spirit that held them, now clamant, now mute, — 
While the hearts of a thousand obeyed as a lute. 


No more was the wonder: so much and no more, 
But who shall the cause and the secret explore? 
Half jester, half poet, whole wizard and wit. 
Can he himself tell us the marvel of it? 

* * * 
Just a square bit of paper but on it a name 
That is mellow with genius and golden with fame; 
And memories rising with antiphon sweet, 
Cry a hail to the Poet in Lockerbie Street. 


Let me see that again—yes, ‘tis his very fist 

(Can you think for this moment what I would have miss’d?) 

*Tis the name that the hearts of our children repeat— 

There’s only one Riley, one Lockerbie Street! 

ss SF SK 

I have received the following, apropos of a slight reference 
to Mr. H. W. Mabie in July Papyrus: 
My dear Compatriot :— 

Like others of our race you need a guardian; otherwise you 
are always getting into hot water. Advising your readers to 
read the Works of Hamilton Wright Mabie! Are you unfa- 
miliar with the laws of your country? Are you not aware that 
cruel and unusual punishments are forbidden by our great and 
glorious Nation? : 

If you put it this way: “Reading the Works of Ham Mabie, 
except as punishment for crime, shall not be inflicted. But if, 
in case of infliction, the person so sentenced should ask leave 
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for commutation of sentence to electrocution (or such form of 
the death penalty as in his State is required) such commutation 
shall be extended him.” So put, you might plead benefit of 
clergy perhaps! For such a provision as this you could cite 
the precedent given by Macaulay where the culprit was offered 
a choice between the Galleys for life or to read Guicciardini’s 
History of Florence and chose the History, but after the first 
volume petitioned to be permitted to go to the Galleys for the 
term of the original sentence. 


As a matter of fact, I am personally unable to pronounce 
whether Mr. Mabie’s Works merit the extraordinary tribute 
here paid them. If I were asked to name an author to the 
reading of whose delectable Works I should prefer the chair 
or life-imprisonment, I should pick Col. the Hon. T. Roosevelt. 
I trust Mr. Mabie will not regard this as an invidious prefer- 
ence. 


A curious reflection is that men who will not speak to their - 
fellow men without an introduction expect to have no difficulty 
in meeting Jesus when they die and being received according 
to their merits and social standing. They are eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six years too late to speak to Jesus in the 
flesh, but the chance is open to them to copy his example. For 
it is written of Him that He consorted with publicans and 
sinners. 


Who was it said that if Helen’s nose had been a half inch 
longer there would have been no siege of Troy? It is likewise 
true that if Evelyn Thaw had been crosseyed the suffering pub- 
lic would have been saved a great scandal and New York 
county a whole lot of money. It’s the little things, you see, 
that make all the difference. 


Mrs. Besant is sure that if socialism comes at all it will 
come from the rich, not the poor. A very comfortable post- 
ponement—let’s have some bridge! 


What is truth? asked Pilate vainly. No wonder—it was 
nearly nineteen hundred years before the PAPYRUS. 
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Most of the magazines are losing money on account of the 
protracted absence of Mr. Roosevelt and the dead line that has 
been drawn around him in favor of “Scribner’s.” This is very 
sad in view of their brilliant enterprise in bringing out articles 


on “How Africa looked before Roosevelt,” etc. 


Paul Morton would like to see American fortunes kept in 
this country instead of being bartered for rotten men and 
worthless titles abroad. The day is coming when we shall 
have to flag the fortune-seeking nobleman at Ellis Island and 
put an embargo upon our female fools. 


Several New York literary editors have written me to deny 
that they write with an eye on London or that they have any- 
thing but the warmest encouragement for native talent. Well, 
well; let’s make it a Scotch verdict. 


Dr. Buzhwa, the great bughouse specialist whose fee is three 
hundred plunks per diem (when he can get it), defined Thaw’s 
peculiar mania as dementia precox. By this he meant a form 
of inmsania genitalis, the prevailing disease of the American 
newspaper-reading public. 


The ragged battalions of the first French Republic were 
the bravest soldiers the world has ever seen—they needed no 
general save the Marsetllaise. One fights well on a little 
when the prize is liberty. 


Among the snobbishly inclined it is said to be a stringent 
social duty to read the novels of those bearded literary ladies, 
Mesdames Ward and Wharton. Here is a bit of consolation 
for the rest of us. 


Senility is more to be feared than extinction. “Let not my 
flame lack oil to be the snuff o’ younger spirits.” 


Three-fourths of life are spent in buttoning and unbutton- 
ing, said Byron. 
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Write, if you will, write deeply enough, down to the truth 
of your own soul, below the shams of phrase and convention, 
below your insincerities of self—and you shall have enemies to 
your heart’s desire. 


The sprightly Mrs. Atherton has again been touching up 
the bourgeois editors and publishers. She is, of course, hard 
‘at work on her new novel. Do you blame her? 


If you doubt that old men make the best haters, read the 
patriarchal William Winter’s remarks on the venerable Wm. 
D. Howells in his lately published Recollections. 


The older I grow the more I am convinced that Money is 
the God of this world, and I have yet to see the positive, prov- 
en intervention of any other. 


Among the bold and hardy adventurers of our time there is 
none surer of the praise of posterity than Mr. E. Bok, discov- 
erer of the Young Girl. 


The old thrill and wonder have departed from Kipling, but 
he has not lost the trick of making his work look as if written 
in a foreign language. 


Nimrod was a mighty hunter before the Lord, but in the 
matter of space rates he is wholly out-classed by our own 
Bhwana Tumbo. 


At twenty-five not to be able to get enough of each other; at 
fifty to dread each other’s touch—that is the story of many 
a marriage. 


The greatest of all social heresies is this, that the many shall 
not be exploited for the profit of the few. 


The notion of God as a large clergyman in the sky is dying 
hard. But it is dying. 
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